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internal exchange of commodities essential. The greatest need
of circulation is felt in those highly organized States, the
successful continuance of which rests on the closest integration
of industrial, agricultural and commercial activities giving
sustenance to a dense population with high standards of living.1
Thus Great Britain, France, Germany and the United States
of America occupy outstanding positions in the world as the
possessors of standards of circulation which mark them out as
unified political entities and also contribute greatly to the
material well-being of their inhabitants. It is therefore per-
missible to speak of the economic strategy of States in regard
to internal communications and the policy behind that strategy
aims at securing the maximum efficiency of movement.
At the same time, States are also concerned with military
and political aspects of their communication systems although
the emphasis laid on these aspects varies widely according to
the objectives of the countries concerned, and is determined by
external rather than internal considerations. In sum, one of the
main functions of the State is to maintain circulation at its
highest possible level and the successful fulfilment of this
function calls for planning. As long as the State remains the
primary political unit its existence as an entity depends largely
on the extent to \vhich its communications make possible not
only the movement of commodities and people but also the
interchange of ideas. It is difficult to avoid exaggeration when
discussing the importance of the radio, telecommunications and
the Press in this connection. They are all means of communi-
cations and their power to formulate public opinion, whether
ill-informed or not, is a decisive factor in the evolution of
national policies, in the development of national culture, and in
the growth of that feeling of belonging together which marks off
the people of one State from those of all others.
So far circulation has been considered from the point of
view of the internal Political Geography of States, but, as
Oppenheim reminded us, "The civilized States make a com-
munity of States because they are knit together through their
common interests, and the manifold intercourse which serves
1 The reader is referred to M. Jefferson, "The Civilizing Rails", Economc
Geography, Vol. iv, 1928, pp. 217-231.